A Procession from Gwynn’s to Giles 


“Dogwood in the Rain” is the appropriate name of the unique photo- 
gtaph reproduced on the front cover of this springtime issue of Virginia 
Cavalcade. Virginia's state flower is the seasonal subject of one of our articles. 
You may be astonished to learn that the pink dogwood has as good a claim 
to this title as its white cousin. Some Virginia dogwood has been sent across 
the Atlantic to take its place in a bouquet from all our forty-eight states 
for Queen Elizabeth II of England on the occasion of her coronation. 

Virginians’ current interest in coronations is not without precedent. Another 
article in this issue shows that loyal Virginia colonists used to make the most 
of them. But it did not necessarily follow that every representative of the 
crown was welcome. Lord Dunmore, provocative Scotch blunderer that he 
was, compounded his errors so unforgivably that Virginians turned against 
him. He was shelled away from Gwynn’s Island in 1776 and was lucky that 
nothing more lethal than broken crockery had fallen upon his head. As he 
and his fleet embarked from Virginia for the last time, they sailed across the 
Chesapeake Bay waters, just north of Gwynn’s, pictured on our back cover. 

The march of history proceeds within these pages from weathered drift- 
wood on Tidewater shores to leafy forests as far west as the Mississippi. On 
the way we learn how Virginia foiled some conniving land speculators and 
how Giles County lovers managed to overcome a critical shortage of preachers. 


The Reviewing Stand 


Commendations of Virginia Cavalcade ate always welcomed by its pub- 
lisher, because they reveal the extent of the public service that this public 
agency is rendering by its venture into the presentation of authentic history 
in popular form. Not the least appreciated among hundreds of evidences of 
the worth of the new project that have come to our attention during the past 
two years is the certificate reproduced below in facsimile. Title pages and 
tables of contents for Volumes I and II can be had for the asking. 


The American Association for State and Local History 
Washington, D. C. 


3 The American Association for State and Local History is pleased 


to recognize and commend the distinctive contribution of 


Tne History Division of the Virginia State Library, Richmond, Virginia 


For establishing Virginia Cavalcade and developtng it into an interesting and attractive =| 
force for waking local history readable and appealing. 


3 Voted at the annual meeting of the Association i on__October 22, 1952 


Chairman, Committee on Awards 
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“I know of no way of judging t the future but by the past.” 
—Patrick Henry 


In This Issue 
Long Live the King! . 


Colonial Virginians, sine ia entertainment, were eager to 
accept every royal anniversary as an excuse for celebrating. 


“In a Constant Struggle”. .......... 
Jefferson did not have to campaign in 1800; nape voters of his 
native state already knew that it was high time for a change. 


Between 1900 and 1920 the pendulum of fashion in millinery 
swung from highly decorated “cartwheels” to snug helmets. 


Southwest Virginia’s Railroad... . 
The Virginia and Tennessee, first to penetrate our sinnaiee 
Empire, fulfilled the dreams of enterprising Lynchburgers. 


Statesmen vs. Land Pirates... . 


Greedy pressure groups hoped to grab Vinginid 5 
in the Northwest, but she gave them up for the public welfare. 


The Dogwood, Official Flower of the Old Dominion. . 32 
Our colonial forefathers knew well “the value of its wood, 
the properties of its bark, and the beauty of its flowers.” 


Matrimony in Isolation........ 
Roads were so bad and preachers so scarce in the wwids of the 
western mountains that weddings were difficult to arrange. 


Waiting for War in Virginia Waters......... . 38 
Bristling with artillery, the Russian warship steamed into the 
mouth of the James at the height of an international crisis. 


Nemesis at Gwynn’s Island......... 
The smashing of his best china by cannon on Cricket Hill 
forced bungling Lord Dunmore to reach a correct decision. 


Virginia Cavalcade is designed to stimulate interest in Virginia history, 
to reveal some of the wealth of material in the collections of the 
Virginia State Library, and to make the library more useful in its 
public service. 
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Long Live the King! 
Royal Accessions and Birthdays \Were Celebrated Heartily in Colonial Virginia 


by Elizabeth Cities Coleman 


= and huzzas and shouts 
of “Long live the King!” echoed 
from room to room, from house to 
house, from street to street. Whether 
colonial Virginians were celebrating 
the accession of a new ruler, the an- 
niversary of an accession, or a birth- 
day in the royal family, they demon- 
strated joyfully their allegiance to 
king and country. After the hardships 
of settlement and the menace of 
Indians were past, such occasions 
were observed annually or oftener. 
These holidays afforded recreations 
which were ever welcome in a period 
when commercial entertainments 
were rarely available. Yet, despite all 
the gaiety associated with them, the 
appropriate ceremonies themselves 
were solemn; decent and respectful 
deference was shown to the proud 
monarchs of a proud people. 

So long had the earlier colonists 
carefully hoarded their gunpowder 
against the possibility of attack by 
Indians that the custom of firing 
salutes gave expression to a release 
from restraint which was fitting for 
these happy occasions. Guns in James- 
town or Williamsburg boomed, and 
at times the king's ships on the 
rivers and the colony's forts on land 
joined in proclaiming their loyalty 
“from the Mouths of their Cannon.” 
Quipping and quaffing and socializ- 
ing were enjoyed in the taverns, at 
the Capitol, in the Governor’s Palace, 


~= 


Many royal anniversaries 
were celebrated elegantly 
in the ballroom of the 
Governor’s Palace in 


Williamsburg. 
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and wherever His Majesty’s faithful 
subjects in Virginia gathered to do 
him honor. Only a few observances 
of this sort can be mentioned in this 
brief summary. 

An early evidence of the colonists’ 
interest in dates which were impor- 
tant to the mother country’s royalty 
can be found in a report which comes 
to us from the colony’s second decade. 
For the coronation of King Charles I 
in 1625 his loyal admirers in Vir- 
ginia are said to have sent to him a 
supply of silk from the cocoons of 
the silkworms which they were rais- 
ing commercially. Even if this gift 
was prompted in part by a boastful 
desire of the growers to call to their 
monarch’s attention the success which 


King Charles I received a 
gift of fine silk produced in 
Virginia. 


they were having in Gloucester and 
other counties, it may also have rep- 
resented their sincere tribute to him. 
We do not know whether his coro- 
nation robes were spun, woven, cut 
out, and stitched in whole or in part 
of the Virginia silk, but that repre- 
sentative of England's Scottish dynas- 
ty probably found some good use for 
this proud gift of his Virginia colony. 

Protestant and liberty-loving Vir- 
ginians hailed the accession of Wil- 
liam and Mary in 1689 with great 
joy, if the reaction of all can be 
judged by the Henrico County ob- 
servances. The commissioned officers 
of the county, both civil and military, 
the militiamen, and private citizens 
gathered at Varina. The “Firing of 
Guns, beat of Drum, Sound of Trum- 
pett, & ye umniversall Shouts and 
Huzzahs of ye people assembled” ex- 
pressed Virginians’ approval of the 
new sovereigns and their liberalism. 

To celebrate the next change in 
the monarchy representatives of the 
Indian tribes and militiamen from 
six counties were summoned to Wil- 
liamsburg on May 18, 1702. Two 
thousand troops, some afoot and 
some on horseback, drew up in front 
of three stands erected for the occa- 
sion on the campus of the College of 
William and Mary. Buglers from 
royal warships sounded fanfares from 
the balcony of the Wren Building. 
Violinists and oboists played solemn 
music. 

First the death of King William 
was proclaimed. Men dressed in 
mourning carried flags furled with 
crape. Governor Francis Nicholson 
wore black and rode a white horse. 
After Dr. James Blair had delivered 
the funeral oration, His Excellency 
withdrew for a short time. When he 
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Queen Anne was acclaimed. 


reappeared, he was arrayed in a hand- 
some blue uniform trimmed with 
gold braid. The music changed to a 
brighter tune. The black crape on 
the flags was untied, and their silken 
folds were loosed to the breeze. Prin- 
cess Anne was proclaimed queen. The 
crowd stood in awed silence as the 
booming of cannon and the sharp 
reports of small arms saluted Her 
Majesty. 

The governor then entertained all 
the prominent people “right royally,” 
while “each ordinary person was 
given a glass of rum or brandy.” 
That night fireworks were exploded 
in a dazzling display, and the next 
day the military forces competed in 
shooting matches and maneuvers. 

Royal birthdays occasioned the 
most formal social functions held in 
the colony during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Sir William Gooch complained 
that each such celebration cost him 
one hundred guineas of his salary as 
governor. But the guests who en- 
joyed these lavish affairs were well 
pleased. For example, even such a 
connoisseur as London-educated Wil- 
liam Byrd of “Westover,” who help- 
ed himself to three different jellies at 
a ball given by President of the Coun- 
cil James Blair in the Capitol in 1740, 
proclaimed that he had been en- 
tertained very well indeed. 
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The whole town of Williamsburg 
was illuminated in 1752 on the an- 
niversary of the birthnight of King 
George II. Robert Dinwiddie had 
been governor but a short time. With 
quaint formality the Virginia Gazette 
described the festivities: ‘“There was 
a Ball, and a very elegant Entertain- 
ment, at the Palace, where were pres- 
ent, the Emperor and Empress of the 
Cherokee Nation, with their Son the 
young Prince, and a brilliant Ap- 
pearance of Ladies and Gentlemen; 


Seventeenth century Henrico 


several Fireworks were exhibited in 
Palace Street by Mr. Hallam, Man- 
ager of the Theatre in this City, and 
the Evening ccncluded with every 


Demonstration of our Zeal and 
Loyalty.” 

In 1766, while George III was 
king, it was decided to celebrate the 
anniversary of his accession rather 
than his birthhday, since the former 
came in October when there was “a 
great deal of company in Williams- 


burg.”” The General Court met in 


County records in the Virginia 


State Library describe ceremonies honoring the accession of 
William and Mary. 
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that month every year, and the ses- 
sions of the General Assembly usual- 
ly began at its end. More people were 
then in town to enjoy the colony’s 
observance of the royal holiday and 
to make it impressive. Music-loving 
Governor Francis Fauquier’s adminis- 
tration, 1758-1768, was distinguish- 
ed for the brilliance of its social life. 
To the strains of stringed quartets 
and the tuneful plucking of the harp- 
sichord ladies and gentlemen danced 
stately minuets in his ballroom. 
Shafts of candlelight glanced from 
the crystal chandeliers to the gilt- 
framed mirrors, the ladies’ jewels, 
and the gentlemen's silver-buckled 
shoes. A softer glow shone from the 
silk and satin fabrics and the polished 
floors. Little imagination is required 
for visitors to the restored Palace to 
visualize such a scene. 

On Queen Charlotte’s birthday in 
January, 1775, an elaborate ball was 


The Council in Jamestown circularized Vi 
in 1689 with this proclamation containing 
honoring their new rulers. 


Fig 


George I received demonstrations of colonial loyalty, as did 
also in turn his son, George II, and his daughter-in-law, 


Queen Caroline. 


given at the Governor's Palace a few 
hours after Lord Dunmore’s youngest 
daughter had been christened Vir- 
ginia. Gaiety, harmony, and loyalty 
seemed on the surface to pervade the 
polite ritual with which the colony’s 
high society graced the royal occasion. 
But within six months the governor 
and his family sneaked away from 
Williamsburg under cover of dark- 


rginia’s counties 
instructions for 


then monarchy and tyranny were be- 
coming synonyms in Virginians’ 


eee. yt of tom ts Majesty had no personal representa- 

of Fromer Sr of as the central figure in tributes to the 
jv British monarchy. It was easy for the 

Gre mgt COD colonists to discontinue the observ- 
the ed d Dunmore was making war on them, 
Any vag the very people whose peace he had 
tte opp Fore been sent across the Atlantic to main- 
D> ot Mot For December, 1775, when George III 
Gotmy be outlaws beyond his protection. B 
y P y 
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thinking. The Fourth of July, a holi- 
day symbolical of freedom, was on 
its way! 
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“In a Constant Struggle’ 


How and Why Virginians Voted for Thomas Jefferson in 1800 
by W. Edwin Hemphill 


a were different in 1800. Our political cam- 
paigns were waged in ways which we cannot easily 
imagine. News and party propaganda could not 
travel instantly across thousands of miles by tele- 
graph, telephone, radio, and television. Mail posted 
in Central Virginia often required two or three 
weeks to reach Philadelphia. Parties fought their 
battles for the public's favor by the slow, cumber- 
some means of personal conversation, letters, pam- 
phlets, and newspapers. No nominee toured the 


Thomas Jefferson, a Republican presidential 

nominee in 1800, experienced that year the 

economic distress from which nearly all Vir- 
ginians were suffering. 


nation. Indeed, none made even a single speech to 
the voters. 

In that presidential election year excitement over 
politics was intense all the way from the Atlantic 
to the Mississippi. In Richmond, it is said, men of 
the opposing parties dared not stay at the same tav- 
ern or drink at the same bar. The issues at stake 
between the incumbent Federalists and the rival 
Republicans (predecessors of the present Demo- 
crats) seemed crucial then. They still seem so. The 
personalities of the candidates—pudgy John Adams 
of Massachusetts and erect General Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney of South Carolina for the Federal- 
ists, freckled Thomas Jefferson of Virginia and suave 
Aaron Burr of New York for the Republicans— 
were controversial at the time. They are still so. 

When Virginians surveyed the political scene as 
it was in 1800, they saw a situation not at all like 
‘hat of Virginia today. Our Union consisted of six- 
teen states. West Virginia was still a part of the 
Old Dominion. By a considerable margin Virginia 
was the largest state in population as well as in 
area. The census takers of that year found 880,200 
men, women, and children living in Virginia. Fewer 
than ten percent of these resided in the counties 
which were later to be separated as the ‘Mountain 
State.” 

Virginia was hardly a doubtful state. In 1796 all 
but one of its twenty-one electors had voted for t* 
Jeffersonian Republicans. That one had been Leven 
Powell, a Federalist who represented the district 
comprising Fauquier and Loudoun counties. In sev- 
eral other districts the Republican majority had been 
slight. How much change had there been by 1800? 

Virginia Federalists had lost by death in the pre- 
ceding year the tremendous influence of George 
Washington and Patrick Henry. John Marshall and 
his brother-in-law, George Keith Taylor, remained 
as their chief active leaders. Their cause was not 
helped in a spring election of 1800 when two of the 
Federalists, including venerable Dr. James McClurg, 
who had participated in the drafting of our federal 
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constitution in 1787, voted both in Richmond and 
in Henrico County and then “pushed up to Han- 
over. . . to throw their mite into the federal scale 
... there.’ Alert election officials foiled this effort 
of two overzealous men to cast six ballots. Gov- 
ernor James Monroe, ardent Republican that he was, 
gleefully reported to Jefferson their mortification. 

Nor were the Federalists happy when they had 
to defend the record of their third consecutive ad- 
ministration. Congressman Leven Powell complained 
in 1800 that the “ridiculous” actions of his party's 
majority in Congress had “produced a Cry out of 
doors that we are canvassing for the Election of 
Mr. Jefferson at the expense of $1000 per day to 
our Constituents.”” Yet, he hinted darkly to a fellow 
Virginian, ‘‘when we take into view a Number of 
Circumstances” which might follow a Republican 
victory, “I think we may fear the worst.” 

Other Virginia Federalists also resorted to similar 
appeals to fear. Young John Yates of Fredericksburg 
was certain that ‘‘a continuation of internal happi- 
ness’ would follow reélection of the Federalists, 
but “should Jefferson, the Vice-President, supersede 
Mr. Adams, we may dread the evils of anarchy.” 
Surely in that event, Yates predicted, ‘‘Jacobinism,”’ 
which was that day’s equivalent of Communism, 
“will terminate the blessings America peculiarly en- 
joys.” A despairing Federalist of Accomack viewed 
the impending Republican victory with alarm be- 
cause “‘religion itself & a belief in the immortality 
of the soul, which makes of man, otherwise the most 
ferocious, a social being, may possibly be discarded 
as anile fictions.” 

The object of these innuendoes had resolved to 
discuss no controversial subject by mail during the 
campaign, lest unscrupulous Federalist postal em- 
ployees ‘‘lend their inquisitorial aid to furnish mat- 
ter for newspapers.” When he was chided for his 
inactivity, Jefferson explained, “It has been so im- 
possible to contradict all their lies, that I have deter- 
mined to contradict none.” But once his calculated 
reserve exploded. With special reference to certain 
Federalists’ hopes to establish a national religion, he 
wrote to Benjamin Rush six weeks before the elec- 
tion: “The returning good sense of our country 
threatens abortion to their hopes, & they believe 
that any portion of power confided to me, will be 
exerted in opposition to their schemes. And they 
believe rightly; for I have sworn upon the altar of 
god, eternal hostility against every form of tyranny 
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over the mind of men. But this is all they have to 
fear from me.” 

In another of his quiet and infrequent letters 
from “Monticello” that summer Jefferson gave a 
concise, temperate enumeration of the ‘‘principles 
which we have espoused and the federalists have 
opposed uniformly.’ The Republicans, he asserted, 
were “attached equally” to the federal constitution 
and to states’ rights. More specifically, they were 
“friends to the freedom of religion, freedoin of the 
press, trial by jury & to economical government; 
opposed to standing armies, paper [money] systems, 
war, & all connection, other than commerce, with 
any foreign nation.” 

Meriwether Jones, Republican editor of the Rich- 
mond Examiner and Virginia’s public printer, 
sounded near the end of January, 1800, one of the 
keynotes of the campaign in his state. He predicted 
that taxpayers would “feel” the new federal revenue 
laws most sensitively. The Federalists would learn, 


President John Adams and his Federalists 

caused a depression in Virginia by prohibit- 

ing tobacco exports to France—and thereby 
they lost many votes. 
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he gloated, that the surest way to lose the people's 
hearts “is through the purse.”” The national debt, 
he proclaimed repeatedly, had risen to almost a hun- 
dred million dollars. Moreover, even after making 
allowance for the new taxes, the federal govern- 
ment’s annual expenditures exceeded its income by 
four million dollars or more. New taxes were al- 
ready costing Virginians a third of a million dollars 
per year, he assured them, and the worst of it was 
the “absolute certainty of trebling or quintupling 
the assessed tax.”” 

Yet, he reminded Virginia voters, their increased 
taxes would be taken from smaller incomes. Com- 
mercial nonintercourse with all nations except Eng- 
land, which the Federalists had imposed on the 
excuse of avoiding indignities to the American flag 
on the high seas, ‘‘has precipitated the price of your 
tobacco from ten dollars and an half per hundred 
{pounds} to three dollars and one third.” After 
much heavy irony one of Jones’s far from subtle 
pleas concluded, “Think of your pockets and of the 
consequence of such work to your families, and pray 
do not forget to vote for the ticket for the Jefferson 
electors.” 

Virginia farmers found it easy to blame their dis- 
tress upon the incumbent administration. Three years 
earlier tobacco had soared to such high prices, wrote 
a grower in the northern Tidewater, that ‘‘every 
one” had set ‘to work to make a little.” The Vir- 
ginia crop of 1798 brought $13. per hundredweight 
in New York City. Thomas Jefferson could scarcely 
persuade himself to accept an equal price in Rich- 
mond. He thought the 1799 crop would be worth 
more. Then, all of a sudden, the Federalists had 


James Madison (left) and John Marshall 
(right) were two political lieutenants in the 
campaign. 


Aaron Burr (left) and Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney (right) were candidates with Jeffer- 
son and Adams. 


closed all but one of the foreign markets for Vir- 
ginia’s major export. Large crops could not be 
marketed. Early in 1800 Jefferson congratulated 
himself that he had managed to dispose of Some of 
his and Thomas Mann Randolph’s unsold tobacco 
at ‘‘six dollars payable in sixty days.” ‘Thus ends 
this tragedy,’’ he wrote sorrowfully to his son-in- 
law, ‘by which we have both lost so much.” 

Jefferson had to decline a plea from Randolph 
for a loan which would relieve that distressed plant- 
er’s financial embarrassments. “The profits of my 
Bedford estate,’ he explained, had gone to pay 
some of his own obligations, “and the unprofitable 
state of Albemarle has kept me in a constant strug- 
gle.” Another prominent citizen who felt the pinch 
was Governor Monroe. He spent much time in 
1800 trying to sell some of his land in Albemarle 
County. 

Some reports show, indeed, that Virginia tobacco 
skidded as low as two cents per pound. Nor were 
the grain growers of the Valley and northern coun- 
ties more fortunate. Wheat rust was so bad that 
year that some of them could not harvest as many 
seeds as they had planted. Where agrarian pros- 
perity had disappeared so completely, the merchants 
watched their business dwindle away. Though they 
were usually stout allies of the Federalists, some of 
them became disaffected. 

Despite widespread discontent, barely over three 
percent of the people in Virginia voted in this cru- 
cial election. Women and minors were ineligible, 
of course. Nor did Virginia grant the suffrage to 
all men above the age of twenty. It was restricted 
to freeholders, who can be defined loosely as prop- 
erty owners. How many of them could have voted 
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we do not know. Infirmities, the weather, and 
other such factors may have kept many from the 
polls. Only 27,177 men are known actually to have 
cast ballots. 

For many of these it must have been truly trouble- 
some to vote, though the two parties prepared and 
distributed in advance ballots listing their respective 
nominees for the electoral college. Each voter had 
to appear personally at his poll. There was only 
one poll in each county; only three of the more 
urban communities—Norfolk, Richmond, and Wil- 
liamsburg—had separate balloting places. Dutiful 
citizens in the Tidewater counties had to ride at a 
horse’s pace as long as six or eight hours. In some 
of the western counties the round trip to the court- 
house could involve more than a hundred miles and 
two days of hard travel. 

The expense accounts of some of the election 
commissioners preserved in the Virginia State Li- 
brary enable us to ascertain exactly what certain 
votes cost in terms of miles and money. The three 
Grayson County officials, for example, had to travel 
twenty-four, forty, and forty-eight miles. They 
claimed compensation for only two days of time, 
one to receive the votes and another to count them. 
The commissioners in Greenbrier County wanted 
payment for a third day which they had spent in 
going to the courthouse to qualify for their role. 
Major Richard Claiborne of Monongalia County 
asked for reimbursement of less obviously official 
expenses incurred while he was away from his home 
for five days on this public business. To be re- 
funded were his outlays for lodging at sixpence per 
night, meals at one and a half shillings each, a toddy 
at three shillings, and meals with drinks at prices 
ranging as high as nine shillings threepence. 

When the votes were counted, Jefferson and the 
Republicans had a landslide victory. In six counties 
of southern Virginia not a single freeholder cast a 
ballot for the Federalists. Jefferson swept sixty-two 
other counties by more than two to one. By smaller 
margins he also carried thirteen other counties and 
the two cities of Richmond and Williamsburg. His 
was the victory in all but ten of the ninety-three 
reporting polls. 

The Federalists received more than seven of every 
ten votes in only four counties. These were the 
two on the Eastern Shore (Accomack and North- 
ampton) and two others in what is now West Vir- 
ginia (Greenbrier and Monroe). By smaller majori- 
ties they carried only one Tidewater county (West- 
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moreland), one Piedmont county (Loudoun), one 
Valley county (Augusta), and two counties beyond 
the Valley (Hampshire and Hardy). Even in such 
an inveterate Federalist stronghold as the commer- 
cial borough of Norfolk they had to be content with 
a bare majority. 

The avalanche of Republican ballots buried the 
Federalists deepest in the Tidewater and Southside 
counties which grew the most tobacco. Though 
George Keith Taylor himself had been a Federalist 
candidate in the Prince George County district, more 
than ninety-five percent of that county’s voters 
favored the Republicans. Jefferson also had impres- 
sive majorities in such Piedmont counties as his 
own (Albemarle) and James Madison’s (Orange). 
Their letters bragged that “the elections have ex- 
ceeded our hopes.” Madison was overjoyed that 
even in Frederick County the Republican margin 
had been “nearly as 3 to 1.” 

Others were also astonished. One of these was 
John Yates, the young Fredericksburger who had 


Governor James Monroe of Virginia was an 
ardent promoter of the triumph of the Jeffer- 
sonian Republicans. 
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Typical of the official reports of the popular 
votes cast for the rival parties’ slates of elec- 
tors in 1800 is this election return sent to 
Richmond from Elizabeth City County. The 
twenty-one nominees of the Republican party 
to the electoral college are shown to have 
received in that county more than four-fifths 
of the votes cast. This and similar returns 
from ninety-three polls are preserved in the 
Virginia State Library. 


written early in the year an extravagant eulogy of 
the late George Washington. In midsummer Yates 
had predicted, ‘“There is no reasonable doubt of the 
re-election of our present President.” His confi- 
dence in the Federalist cause was misplaced, at least 
insofar as it referred to the county in which Fred- 
ericksburg was located. The Federalists cast fewer 
than five percent of the votes in Spotsylvania County. 
A Republican of mountainous Monongalia County 
also turned out to be a false prophet. With need- 
less discouragement he had written to Monroe, ‘“The 
present temper of the inhabitants of this country 
being federal, not much is to be expected of them 
toward republican works.’ Nevertheless, the Jeffer- 
sonians carried that county by 254 to 185. 

All told, 21,002 Virginians voted for the Jeffer- 
sonians and only 6,175 for the “Washingtonians.” 
More than three of every four Virginians who went 
to the polls reprimanded the incumbent administra- 
tion. So sweeping was the Republican victory that 
it has always been taken rather too much for granted. 
People were satisfied when incomplete and inaccu- 
rate tabulations of the popular vote in Virginia ap- 
peared in the contemporary newspapers. Despite 
the investigations of many historians who have been 
interested in this presidential election, no correction 
appears to have been published heretofore. 

The drawing of the vote by polls on pages 14-15 
has been adapted from the useful map of Virginia 
by Bishop James Madison, the president of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, which was published in 
1807. Our modification shows at a glance how 
overwhelmingly a new administration was desired 
in 1800 by Virginians in all areas from the Atlantic 
Ocean on the east to the Big Sandy River on the 
west, from the Dismal Swamp and the Clinch River 
on the south to the Potomac and the upper Ohio 
on the north. 

More than two weeks elapsed before the results 
across the length and breadth of the commonwealth 
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could be known with finality in Richmond. To 
“ensure a safe and speedy conveyance” of their 
election returns, most of the local election commis- 
sioners sent them to the capital by special couriers. 
’ Governor James Monroe and his executive Council 
voted to allow ten cents per mile to the riders who 
converged upon Richmond bearing these official dis- 
patches. By this means came the return of even so 
near a county as Prince George. In the interest of 
economy Brooke and Ohio counties, neighbors in 
the distant northwestern panhandle, sent their re- 
turns by a single messenger. Similarly, one rider 
cartied those of Russell and Washington counties. 
He left Abingdon before the Lee County return 
reached that courthouse, so the horseman from Lee 
had to continue his journey eastward. 


Berkeley County’s election officials gloated that 

the Republicans had won “a small majority 

even in this county, the great fort of the 
Federal party.” 
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To commemorate his victory, Jefferson’s 

admirers had a medal struck for him. It is 

preserved in the Alderman Library of the 
University of Virginia. 


Grayson County’s return was entrusted to a spe- 
cial bearer because there was no “‘opportunity’’ to 
get it to the capital within fifteen days “‘by post’’ or 
by other means. That of much nearer Warwick 
County went by courier because the commissioners 
thought it “might not Safely get to hand by a 
Trancient Person” and feared that, if mailed, i 
might not cover the intervening seventy miles within 
the same time limit. From Isle of Wight County 
across the James one return was dispatched by mail 
and, lest this arrive in Richmond late, a copy of it 
the next day “by the Sloop Nancy, the Captain of 
which we know to be a sober man & one in whom 
We can confide.” Though there are duplicate re- 
turns from certain other counties, only one from 
Isle of Wight is to be found in the official collec- 
tion of these manuscripts. Which of the two has 
been lost we can only guess. 

This minor mystery is overshadowed, however, 
by the marvel that returns did reach Richmond 
safely, though some perhaps tardily, from every poll 
except Kanawha County in the far west. And that 
marvel brings us back to where we started—the 
contrast between our quick communication facilities 
of today and yesteryear’s slow, uncertain travel of 
even such vitally important things as the voice of 
our electorate. 4 7 7 
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Statistical Summary 


Federalist Votes ................ 6,175 
Republican Votes ............... 21,002 
Total Number of Popular Votes ... .27,177 
Republican Majority ............. 14,827 PENNSYLVANIA 
Federalists’ Percentage ........... 22.6% OHIO | 

TERRITORY 
Republicans’ Percentage .......... 77.4% 
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Centers of Fashion in Virginia Cities Advertised with Pride These Gems of Early 
Twentieth Century Millinery, But Outraged Congressmen Thought There 
“Ought to Be a Law” against Their Stylish Feathers 


by Elizabeth Dabney Coleman 


K. years ago life was simpler 
and slower-paced than it is today. 
Women lavished upon their hats 
more time, thought, and ingenuity 
than can be spared in our less leisure- 
ly generation. Milliners were not so hf ly CEE 
hampered by the requirements of " 

chain stores and mass production; . 
they let their creative imaginations 
run wild. Customers rewarded with 
their patronage designers and mer- 
chants who resisted the trend toward 
standardization. Shoppers found it 
easier to devote long hours to exhaus- 
tive searches for original creations. 
Small wonder that our mothers’ hats 
were as infinite in variety as the 
moods and needs of the millions of 
women who wore them. 

Yet an obvious trend developed 
within the phenomenal range of 
headgear designs which were popular 
between 1900 and 1920. The unpre- 
dictable pendulum of fashion swung 
from coronet-like crests which rode 
on high pompadours, a style dear to 
the heart of Queen Mary of England, 
to deep-crowned helmets which cover- 
ed close-fitting hairdos and often 
concealed the eyebrows. Those twenty 
years opened and flourished with mi- 
lady flouting on her head enormous, 
spreading “‘cartwheels” to which was 
attached a profusion of laces, ribbons, aS = 
flowers, fruits, nestling birds, and 
sprouting wings. To. make such con- 1920 
Roanoke  glomerations steady she was depend- 
ent on long hat pins anchored in 
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1900 
Richmond 


heavy masses of hair. The period 
closed with the arrival of the snug 
turbans and bell-shaped cloches which 
we identify with the twenties and the 
flapper. 

When a lady went out half a cen- 
tury ago, it was no matter of merely 
grabbing a beret. She made her prep- 
arations long in advance. She ar- 
ranged her hair with care in a high, 
wide, and handsome pompadour. On 
top of it, with remarkable concentra- 
tion, she angled whatever hat she had 
chosen for the occasion. Nor did she 
tush away from her mirror until she 
was certain that the necessary pins 
had been run through the headgear 
and buried to good effect in her top- 
knot. And if she was planning to go 
for a spin in some gentleman's auto- 
mobile, she swathed the whole in 
yards of veiling, preferably green, for 
protection against wind and dust and 
for the flattery of soft silk. 

Contemporaries of our mothers 
may have indulged them with amused 
tolerance in most of the extremes of 
fashion to which they resorted. But 
their almost irresistible taste for hat 
decorations made from large feathers 
brought down upon their heads ac- 
Cusations that they did not deserve to 
be called the gentler sex. Throughout 
the nation Audubon societies were 
Organized to protect the birds of 
Amcrica from wanton destruction. 
These groups publicized the cost of a 
feather in terms of bird life; they 
stigmatized the egret or aigrette 
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plume, then the milliner’s favorite 
accessory, as the white badge of 
cruelty. 

This beautiful feather develops on 
the white heron or snowy egret only 
in the breeding season. When merci- 
less hunters killed an adult of these 
species to obtain a tuft of their 
plumes, unhatched eggs or young 
birds were usually left to die. Man's 
callous addiction to profit, stimulated 
by woman’s craving for this lovely 
personal adornment, caused the 
American herons and egrets to be- 
come almost extinct about four de- 
cades ago, though they had formerly 
been abundant in our Gulf states. 

The crusade of the Audubon socic- 
ties was supported by prominent peo- 
ple throughout the nation. Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt exclaimed, ‘It 
is a disgrace to America that we 
should permit the sale of aigrettes.” 
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Governor Woodrow Wilson of New 
Jersey vetoed a bill permitting the 
establishment of an egret feather pro- 
cessing company in that state with 
the acid remark, ‘I think New Jersey 
can get along without blood money.” 
Actress Minnie Maddern Fiske and 
actor George Arliss wrote for the 
New York Times a moving editorial 
which ended with the plea, ‘“The mat- 
ter is in the hands of the American 
women.” A tide of indignation swept 
over the nation. 

Impelled by this wave of outraged 
public opinion and a motion picture 
showing the terrible slaughter of the 
birds, Congress outlawed the sale of 
egret plumes in 1913. It acted just in 
time to save the American species of 
heron from the fate of the less 
glamorous dodo. Importation of simi- 
lar feathers from foreign countries 
was also prohibited. Some American 
milliners were thus forced to trans- 
form chicken feathers into hat deco- 
rations which belied their humble, 
barnyard origin. 

The Audubon societies, which had 
risen in the nick of time to the de- 
fense of the egret, condoned millinery 
decorated with ostrich plumes. To 
take them from the bird inflicted 
upon it no more pain than a sheep 
feels when it is sheared. There was 
no opposition to feather ornaments 
which could be obtained without 
cruelty or the sacrifice of the lives of 
birds. 

As early as 1903 the Virginia Gen- 
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Lynchburg 


eral Assembly enacted a statute to 
protect from death or capture the 
mockingbird, wren, goldfinch, oriole, 
thrush, rain crow, wood robin, blue- 
bird, martin, starling, and cardinal 
(which had not then been chosen the 
official bird of Virginia). The act of 
Congress in 1913 and the fact that 
herons were rare in Virginia made 
it unnecessary for this commonwealth 
to adopt any legislation specifically to 
outlaw the taking or use of the egret’s 
feathers. Virginia had not been a 
storm center in the controversy which 
wildlife enthusiasts brought down 
upon the heads of inhumane elements 
of the plumage trade. Nevertheless, 
the Virginia Audubon Society pro- 
cured the enactment of a Virginia 
law in 1916 making it a misde- 
meanor, with few exceptions, to kill 
or capture ‘any wild birds,”’ to ‘‘de- 
stroy their nests or eggs, or to buy 
or sell or offer for sale, their plumage 
or any part thereof, at any time.” 
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Most of the hats pictured on these 
pages are reproduced from the ad- 
vertisements of Virginia merchants 
at a time when newspaper display ads 
were in their comparatively unde- 
veloped youth. As works of art they 
may seem a bit crude to us, for we 
are accustomed to seeing more pleas- 
ing illustrations of the merchandise 
offered through this medium. These 
sketches do indicate, however, the 
very different models of headwear 
which Virginia women could buy in 
the fashion centers of their larger 
cities. The other styles shown here 
have been selected from fashion 
articles published in Virginia news- 
papers and can be assumed to have 
influenced the taste of the Virginia 
consumer, whether she wore identical 
hats or not. A traveler across the Old 
Dominion would doubtless have seen 
many hats less glamorous than these 
—among them those purchased local- 
ly in less expensive stores and through 
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mail order catalogues; the plain sun- 
bonnet, ‘as American as the covered 
wagon,”” popular for everyday wear 
throughout rural Virginia; and the 
simple, small black bonnet which was 
commonly used by the Dunkard 
women in the Valley. 

In eighteenth century France great 
extremes in modish feminine head- 
dress preceded the outbreak of a 
great revolution. Similarly, the amaz- 
ing developments in American wom- 
en's hat styles during the first decade 
of the twentieth century seem, upon 
reflection, to have foretold profound 
social and political changes. In the 
second decade our mothers asserted 
their rights on a scale and with a 
degree of success which surprised al- 
most everybody, themselves included. 
They won the right to vote by a 
constitutional amendment which, by 
the way, Virginia and two other 
states refused to ratify. More and 
more of them found places for them- 
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selves in the hard, practical world 
outside of the home. The First World 
War, which gave them unprecedent- 
ed opportunities for employment, also 
caused shortages of labor and ma- 
terials which resulted in the appear- 
ance of simpler hats. The “new wom- 
an’”’ pulled well down over her close- 
cropped coiffure a deep - crowned, 
more or less narrow-brimmed cloche 
as she dashed off to her office or 
numerous club and civic meetings. 
Most of the treasured, lavishly trim- 
med, top-heavy headpieces were hid- 
den and forgotten in dark closets. 
They were rarely removed except for 
a laugh. Automobiles, not yet en- 
closed by the glass which was to 
convert breezy touring cars into snug 
sedans, were being driven faster, and 
milady’s new hats were easier to man- 
age in the winds of life's more rapid 
pace. Only the much admired Queen 
Mary seemed to cling to the styles of 
yesteryear. 
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A miniature railroad exhibited in 
Lynchburg in 1830 gave impetus to 
the idea. The progressive citizens of 
that Piedmont town were ever on the 
lookout for ways to attract business 
to their markets. Nature had provid- 
ed them with the James River as a 
natural highway to the Tidewater. 
But they were particularly eager to 
obtain means to develop a profitable 
commerce with the rich, as yet un- 
exploited counties of Southwest Vir- 
ginia. “We must have a railroad,” 
they proclaimed with determination, 
“and it must start from Lynchburg.” 
This assertion became a slogan. Their 
persistence through two decades con- 
verted the slogan into a fact. 

In the ante bellum era Virginia 
was building numerous internal im- 
provements as public works. State tax 
funds invested in the stock of private 
corporations helped to provide the 
necessary capital by supplementing 
or even exceeding the investments of 
individual stockholders. Many of 
these stock purchases brought into 
the state treasury no dividends, but 
at least the state government thus 
gained supervision over the routes 
and construction of various roads, 
railways, and canals. At best, in the 
instance of its funds entrusted to the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg, and Po- 
tomac railroad, Virginia’s taxpayers 
have netted fabulous profits. 

On numerous occasions during the 
thirties and forties the dream of a 
railroad connecting. Lynchburg with 
the Southwest was brought before the 
General Assembly. Lynchburgers first 
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Lynchburg Started It; Virginia Built It; 
the Yankees Wrecked It 


by Elizabeth Dabney Coleman 


obtained a charter in 1831 and sub- 
scribed fully their share of stock in 
the company it authorized. State 
Engineer Claudius Crozet, who was 
in charge of public works, approved 
the proposed route by way of Buford’s 
Gap through the Blue Ridge and by 
Salem. But the state’s funds were 
invested first in various other rail- 
roads and in the James River and 
Kanawha Canal. That artery of 
travel reached Lynchburg in 1840. 
Conventions met in both Lynch- 
burg and Abingdon in 1845 to urge 
the legislators to recharter the pro- 
posed Lynchburg and Tennessee Rail- 
road. It was authorized at last in 
1848. The people of Lynchburg 
raised half a million dollars within 
ten days. Some of them purchased 
stock privately; the balance they 
raised by a public subscription from 
their municipal treasury which they 
voted unhesitatingly by a margin of 
292 to 34. Never before had a town 
of 8,000 inhabitants, about half of 
them slaves, contributed such a sum 
to such a work. Their enthusiasm en- 


An early locomotive of the 
V. & T. was the Roanoke. 


couraged Richmond to buy $100,000 
worth of stock in this proposed feeder 
to the James River canal. Washing- 
ton County subscribed $33,400. In a 
number of Southwest Virginia com- 
munities people held meetings to 
promote the sale of stock. 

The name of the company was 
changed in the following year to the 
Virginia and Tennessee Railroad, 
which was one way of suggesting 
that it would bring benefits to a 
much wider area than to Lynchburg 
alone. On January 1, 1850, the state 
bought $900,000 worth of stock. 
Thus Virginia did more than match 
dollar for dollar the $766,200 which 
had been subscribed by others. 

Lynchburg reveled in the prospect 
of the successful fulfillment of her 
twenty-year dream. “It will be a 
proud era in our town,” wrote one 
editor, “when . . . the iron horse is 
seen entering our depot with a long 
train of cars at his heels, filled with 
the products of the counties beyond 
the Ridge. It will be a prouder era 
when . . . freight and passengers 
leaving Tennessee before sunrise will 
arrive here before sunset.’’ 

Knowing that they would have to 
be patient through several years of 
construction, the people of Lynch- 
burg were quite ready to make the 
most of the occasion when the build- 
ing of the railroad began. This pro- 
mising event, which seemed to them 
to be replete with ‘‘sentiment,” was 
celebrated on January 16, 1850. The 
day was bitterly cold, but their en- 
thusiasm kept them warm. 
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Lynchburg wanted railroad freight in addition to that of the James River and Kanawha Canal. 


An excursion by train from Lynchburg westward to Liberty (now Bedford) was possible in 1852. 
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When the procession of digni- 
taries, orators, clergymen, railroad 
directors, militia companies, town of- 
ficials, and citizens afoot reached the 
cotton mill near the corner of Eighth 
and Jefferson streets, the Reverend 
John Early stood on a bridge above 
the crowd. Quiet fell when he lifted 
his arms as the signal for the invoca- 
tion. From his high beaver hat, rather 
ostentatiously, he took his notes for 
his prayer. Just as he was about to 
read, an old slave, Uncle Pomp, ex- 
claimed in the surprise of the mo- 
ment, “Dar! Whoe’er heard de Lord 
writ to ‘fo’ ‘bout de railroad!” When 
a ripple of amusement had subsided, 
the parson read his prayer. 

Then Governor John B. Floyd ad- 
dressed the throng. He was followed 
by the president of the company, 
General Oden G. Clay, who had 
represented Campbell County in the 
House of Delegates for four terms, 
and the railroad’s chief engineer, 
Charles F. M. Garnett. In an open 
space in front of the mill, the gen- 
eral handed a spade to the governor 
with a formal flourish, and the gover- 
nor turned the first dirt in the con- 
struction of the Virginia and Ten- 
nessee. A rousing cheer and a loud 
artillery salute echoed and reechoed 
from the high bluffs of the James 
River. The day’s festivities were cli- 
maxed with a banquet for a large 
group of the more favored citizens. 

Two years later curious Lynch- 
burgers gathered to gape at a strange 
and new contraption. The first loco- 
motive, the ‘Virginia,’ had arrived 
in town. On its first run a local wag 
chased it until it disappeared into a 
tunnel. “If I didn’t catch the thing, 
I ran it in its hole,” he called out to 
the laughing bystanders. 

With extreme eagerness Lynch- 
burgers boarded the first excursion 
train, which ran a few miles west- 
ward to Forest in March, 1852. They 
could ride as far as Liberty (now 
Bedford) early in April, to Buford’s 
(now Montvale) about the first of 
July, to Big Lick (now Roanoke) on 
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EXCURSION TO BRISTOL, Fs 


Six years of construction 
preceded the issuance of 
this pass. 


November 1, and to Salem on Decem- 
ber 15, 1852. 

Colonel Garnett and his corps of 
young engineers surveyed an amazing- 
ly direct route from Lynchburg to 
Bristol through difficult terrain. It 
was 204 miles long, only about fifteen 
percent longer than a crow would 


have had to fly between those two 
towns. It climbed from an elevation 
of 767 feet above sea level at Lynch- 
burg to cross the Blue Ridge and 
numerous heights in the Valley. Be- 
tween Wytheville and Marion it 
reached its peak of 2,594 feet. At 
Bristol it was down again to 1,678 
feet. Its maximum grade was 68 feet 
per mile. Five tunnels challenged the 
builders. The longest, near Christians- 
burg, was 724 feet long. Among the 
254 bridges which had to be con- 
structed was one across the New 
River scarcely a hundred yards less 
than a mile in length. The energetic 
directors chose the best available 
materials for their railroad. Colorful 
gangs of brawny laborers, many of 
them hired Negro slaves, worked 
thythmically as they laid the rails 
five feet apart, to match the gauge 


Lewis Miller sketched, perhaps about 1855, the church spires and 

downtown outlines of Salem, the buildings of Roanoke College, 

and a Virginia and Tennessee Railroad train leaving the town’s 
depot. 
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used by most Southern railroads, in- 
cluding the line that was to meet 
their rails at the Tennessee border. 
They progressed with “‘unexampled 
rapidity.” 

Late in September, 1856, some- 
what more than six and a half years 
after the turning of the first spadeful 
of dirt at Lynchburg, they reached 
Bristol. The reception planned by the 
people of that community for the ar- 
rival of the first train a week later 
was even more ceremonious than the 
Lynchburg celebration with which 
the long period of construction had 
been launched. 

Festooned with flowers and flags, 
two locomotives chugged out of 
Lynchburg in the dim light of dawn 
on October 1, 1856. They hauled a 
band, a cannon, and many elated, 
adventuresome passengers. The names 


Wednewtay, the tat day of, nest: 


JNO, ROBIN: MeDANIRL, 
Vr. & Cem. 


** 


Lucky Lynchburgers en- 
joyed the first round trip to 
Bristol. 


of the two engines honored Washing- 
ton County and the president of the 
company, John R. McDaniel. At twi- 
light of the same day they rolled 


On June 27, 1856, Miller was riding in a train which lost a car 
when a boulder plummeted down a Pulaski County cut. He 
reported that no one was injured. 
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under flag-bedecked, triumphal arches 
which spanned the tracks at the Ten- 
nessee border. Everyone could see a 
banner inscribed “Goodson.” Not 
only was this the name of the town 
now known as Bristol, Virginia; it 
was also a compliment to Colonel 
Samuel Goodson, a Washington 
County representative in the General 
Assembly who had supported the 
railroad. With flowers in their hands 
120 young women, dressed in white, 
welcomed the arrivals at the end of 
their all-day, twenty-miles-per-hour 
ride. Thunderous reverberations of 
cannon and martial music by the 
Jonesboro Band filled the air. 

Similar sounds ushered in the 
bright, tangy morning of the next 
day in Bristol. Emory and Henry Col- 
lege boys, who had been disappointed 
in not being able to board the trains 
the previous day, arrived on flat cars. 
Throughout the morning something 
like 6,000 to 8,000 people poured 
into town from Virginia, Tennessee, 
and even Kentucky to enjoy the 
promised ‘“‘glorification’’ and “‘jolli- 
fication.” 

At noon orators from three states 
proclaimed from the front of the de- 
pot the great future of the new rail- 
road. Then a procession of dignitaries 
formed at the Magnolia Hotel to lead 
the crowd to a grove outside the 
town. A barbecue feast was followed 
by dancing. When the Lynchburg 
folks and their guests returned home 
the next day, they continued the 
celebration at their’ own Norvell 
House. 

More than six and a half million 
dollars had been spent on the Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee by the time of its 
completion. Virginia’s state govern- 
ment, by its stock purchases, had pro- 
vided nearly three million dollars of 
the total. A branch nearly ten miles 
long had been run from Glade Spring 
to Saltville. The salt works soon gave 
to the road its largest volume of 
freight from any single station, 8,025 
tons in the year ending September 
30, 1859. 
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Artist Edward Beyer’s Album of Virginia (1858) included this paiatit of the 
between Salem and Christiansburg and of one of its {0s abou 
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this painting of the rails of the Virginia and Tennessee climbing the steep ascent 
e of its 14s about to enter the “Little Tunnel” near Shawsville. 
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It seemed as if the railroad bene- 
fited almost everybody along its 
route. Some of the farmers who ship- 
ped their products in its freight cars 
received three times as much income 
as they had obtained before it was 
built. Until then they had produced 
little wheat and exported almost 
none; in 1859 more than half a mil- 
lion bushels were dispatched from 
Bristol. In six years land rose in value 
sixty-six percent in Washington 
County and eighty in Montgomery 
County. In the decade of the fifties 
the population of Campbell, Mont- 
gomery, and Washington counties— 
communities at the beginning, mid- 
way point, and ending of the railroad 
—increased at twice the average rate 
for Virginia as a whole. The seven- 
teen mineral spring resorts located 
within fifteen miles of its rails spurted 
in popularity and patronage. Late in 
the fifties their clientele began to in- 
clude residents of the Gulf Coast 
states. 

In the first year of its operations 
over its complete track the railroad’s 
waybills covered 20,655 tons of east- 
bound freight. The westbound ton- 
nage was a little more than half as 
great. Within the same twelve months 
it carried 49,516 passengers a total 


of more than two and a quarter mil- 
lion miles. 

People thought and wrote of the 
new railroad in glowing, proud, and 
prophetic terms. For example, S. Her- 
ries De Bow contributed to the Rich- 
mond Enquirer in 1858 a series of 
ecstatic essays written while he was 
traveling over what he called “Vir- 
ginia’s greatest completed work—her 
most magnificent and most promis- 
ing.” It had opened “to energy and 
enterprise,” he insisted, ‘‘a country 
of unparalleled richness.” Much new- 
born prosperity was already evident, 
he observed, but he added, “‘The time 
has now come for active development 
.... ‘Why sit we here idle?’ 

Yet all too soon war came to post- 
pone economic progress for the South- 
west. It found the Virginia and Ten- 
nessee an indispensable section in a 
series of continuous railroads of the 
same gauge which extended 956 miles 
from Memphis on the Mississippi 
River to Hampton Roads. Trains had 
begun to traverse the last link of this 
long chain, the Norfolk and Peters- 
burg, in the summer of 1858. To 
facilitate the transfer of freight and 
passengers from one of these rail- 
roads to another, cars could be halted 
side by side on parallel tracks at such 


President Oden G. Clay’s 310 shares are listed in a Virginia State 
Library record of stock sold to finance the railroad. 
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An etching of the Bristol 

yards appeared in 1857. 
junction stations as Bristol and 
Lynchburg. 

Connecting lines to the south and 
west fed the Virginia and Tennessee 
at Bristol with shipments which had 
originated in every Confederate state 
from Georgia westward. In turn, it 
sent these goods, on rails other than 
its own, northward from Petersburg 
or Lynchburg to Richmond and the 
Virginia battlefronts. No other rail- 
way system of comparable length and 
unity did the hard pressed Con- 
federates have at their disposal, 
though some less direct roads in the 
Carolinas and Georgia funneled into 
Richmond through Petersburg. 
Knowing how largely the Confeder- 
ate cause depended upon the services 
of the Virginia and Tennessee as a 
troop carrier and supply route, home- 
spun President Abraham Lincoln, it 
is said, referred to its rails as ‘the 
gut of the South.” 

We prefer a different metaphor. 
To halt the flow of the Confederacy’s 
lifeblood over this vital artery was 
always a prime objective of the Fed- 
eral armies. In May, 1862, for ex- 
ample, United States Secretary of War 
Edwin M. Stanton telegraphed Major 
General John C. Fremont in Tennes- 
see. Did Fremont not intend to carry 
out his plan, which had been ap- 
proved by the White House, to break 
the railroad between Newbern in 
Pulaski County, Virginia, and Salem? 
How long did Fremont anticipate 
that he and his army would then re- 
quire to reach Richmond? President 
Lincoln himself wanted to know. 
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Robert L. Owen was the 
war president of the firm. 


Despite such grandiose strategy, 
the railroad’s bridges near Bristol 
were the first targets of Federal at- 
tack. However, Union soldiers did 
not get past them during the first two 
and a half years of the war. General 
William Averell raided northeast- 
ward as far as Salem in December, 
1863. His bluecoats destroyed the 
depot there and several bridges near- 
by, including that over the Roanoke 
River. 

The long bridge over the New 
River was demolished in May, 1864. 
While reconstruction of it was under 
way, boats had to be used to transfer 
passengers and freight from a train 
on one bank to another train on the 
other. In June of the same year Gen- 
eral David Hunter's large force 
raided Lynchburg. His men failed to 
capture the Confederacy’s military 
stores there, but in their retreat they 
destroyed the depots at Liberty and 
Big Lick, numerous bridges, and other 
railroad property. They burned 8,000 
crossties and tore up six miles of 
tracks. If they were typical, these 
raiders left a trail of “Jeff Davis’s 
neckties,” which were made by wrap- 
ping red hot rails around tree trunks. 
The Virginia and Tennessee rail- 
roader’s wartime life was an almost 
unbroken succession of emergency 
efforts to repair breaks in the line. 
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As the giant Federal pincers closed 
on Virginia in April, 1865, simul- 
taneous raids were made on Chris- 
tiansburg, Wytheville, and Big Lick. 
Moreover, General George Stoneman, 
the commander of Union forces 
operating from East Tennessee, re- 
ported that troops had pushed from 
Big Lick to within four miles of 
Lynchburg. ‘‘I effectually destroyed 
the road between New River and Big 
Lick,” he was able to boast. 

When the shattered Army of 
Northern Virginia was forced to re- 
treat from Petersburg and Richmond, 
General Robert E. Lee chose the 
route largely in terms of a hope that 
he could meet supply trains. On April 
8 at the Appomattox station Sheri- 
dan’s forces captured four eastbound 
trainloads of necessities which the 
starving Confederates needed most 
desperately. This catastrophe proved 
to be practically the final straw which 
broke the camel’s back. Lee was 
forced to surrender there the next 
afternoon. 

When we consider the condition 
of the railroad on that date, we do 
not wonder that its services were be- 
low par. Only one depot, the Glade 
Spring station, was said to be stand- 
ing between Bristol and Lynchburg. 


Only three bridges of considerable 
size had escaped burning. President 
Robert L. Owen reported to the stock- 
holders that six different groups of 
invaders had destroyed the line’s facil- 
ities during the year ending June 30, 
1865. “The road was open for its en- 
tire length 143 days during the year; 
for 91 days was closed nearly its 
whole length; and for 131 days closed 
its entire length.” In these figures 
we can find a major explanation for 
the collapse of the Confederacy. 
Two years later General William 
Mahone of Petersburg was elected 
president of the Virginia and Ten- 
nessee Railroad. He was already presi- 
dent of the two companies whose 
rails joined Norfolk with Lynchburg. 
It was not without a struggle that 
Owen and other Lynchburgers who 
had been prominent in the leadership 
of the Virginia and Tennessee re- 
linquished control of what they liked 
to consider their railroad. But 
through the Norfolk and Western, 
which built its present extensive sys- 
tem on the foundation of the 412 
miles of tracks between Norfolk and 
Bristol, Lynchburgers and Southwest 
Virginians still enjoy the benefits of 
commerce by rail. Their efforts of a 
century ago were not in vain. 4 7 4 


The Virginia State Library preserves President Owen’s report 
after Appomattox on the railroad’s damaged bridges and depots. 
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Until the railroad reached it in 1852 Big Lick gave no promise of growing into modern Roanoke. 


Deep cuts and immense fills were required to prepare a roadbed for the rails beyond Salem. 
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Statesmen vs. Land Pirates 


Our Revolutionary Fathers Coupled Generosity 
with Vision in Giving Away an Empire 
by Robert L. Scribner 


Mees has been written on those highly impor- 
tant documents, the Declaration of Independence, 
the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, and the Consti- 
tution of the United States, in the drafting of each 
of which Virginians made notable contributions. 
Considerably less has been written concerning the 
Virginia Deed of Cession, wherewith the common- 
wealth gave vast western territories to the Conti- 
nental Congress and so made the formation of an 
American union possible. Yet powerful arguments 
could be advanced to support the contention that 
the Deed, in the chain of results its tendering and 
acceptance brought about, is of itself worthy to be 
listed among great American state papers. But for 
this Deed, it is highly conceivable that the Declara- 
tion might have been issued in vain, the Ordinance 
not enacted, and the Constitution never written. 
That the federal union followed from the dem- 
onstrated weakness of the government under the 
Articles of Confederation; that Maryland refused to 
ratify even the Articles until states owning western 
lands had ceded them to the Congress; and that the 
cession of most of her transmontane territories by 
Virginia eventually brought Maryland into line—all 
this is a well-known story. It is to be found in 
every high school textbook dealing with the sweep 
of American history. What the textbooks do not 
ordinarily state, however, is that Virginia was con- 
fronted with the utmost difficulty in giving her 
enormous western holdings away and did so only 


Irritated with the tactics 
of the speculators, Gover- 
nor Benjamin Harrison of 
Virginia threatened to 
withdraw the Deed of 
Cession and so to teach 
Congress “not to refuse a 
good offer when Men are 
in the Humor for giving.” 
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after her statesmen had outmaneuvered a persistent 
gang of land pirates anxious to line their own 
pockets at the expense of the evolving nation. 

One hears much today of the influence of pressure 
groups in government. The companion assumption 
would appear to be that our Revolutionary ancestors 
were subject to the influences of no such organiza- 
tions. Admittedly, the phrase ‘“‘pressure group” is 
of modern political origin; but, whatever else it may 
have been called, such a community of interests 
directed to given ends has necessarily been coeval 
with human government itself. The meaning of 
“pressure group,” then, would have eluded a Revo- 
lutionary American; but that of “land company’”’ 
would not. 

The land companies in question were gigantic 
speculative enterprises, aimed at acquiring for as 
little outlay as possible as many western acres as 
might be. Their objective thereafter was, of course, 
to sell such acquisitions for as steep a price as the 
law of supply and demand would permit; and the 
population thrust toward the Appalachians and the 
Alleghenies already indicated that the demand 
would soon prove immense. The companies were 
prepared to advance title claims based upon any 
means smelling ever so faintly of legality—be it a 
prewar crown grant or be it some hazy agreement 
reached over firewater with sense-dulled Indians. 

A man of no less stature than Benjamin Franklin 
contrived to interest himself in this business. Thomas 


Righteous, wily Arthur 
Lee of Virginia silenced 
the mouthpieces of the 
special interests in Con- 
gress when he proposed 
that all members pledge 
their word that they were 
not allied with the land 
companies. 
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Paine, the unrivaled pamphleteer, hired out his per- 
suasive pen in behalf of one such speculation. And 
Robert Morris, the ‘banker of the Revolution,” who 
risked much for his country and profited much in 
the risk but not enough to forestall his later im- 
poverishment, was a driving spirit in the design to 
lay the “back lands’ squarely in the speculator’s 
grasping palm. 

But these gentry were thwarted by the hard and 
inconvenient fact that the whole Northwest, extend- 
ing all the way to the Mississippi, was claimed by 
Virginia under its charter of 1609. Even more to 
the point, the commonwealth after 1779 was in 
physical possession of much of the territory, thanks 
to the brilliant campaigns conducted therein by 
George Rogers Clark. And, unhappily for unre- 
stricted enterprise, the leaders of Virginia’s destiny 
were resolved that their hard-won conquests should 
not become a land pirates’ paradise. 

As early as 1776 a Maryland convention had 
proposed that the undeveloped West of that day 
“ought in reason, justice, and policy, to be consid- 
ered common stock, to be parcelled out by Congress 
into free, convenient and independent Govern- 
ments.’’ The sole thought alleged to underlie this 
proposal was that Maryland, pinned to the seaboard 
by her gigantic neighbor and unable to reward her 
soldiers with land bounties, must be called upon to 
make extraordinary sacrifices to support the common 
cause. It was in keeping with this declaration that 
the Maryland legislature in 1778 flatly refused to 
join the proposed confederation, avowing that 
though delay of the landowning states to share their 
western possessions should cause division and pro- 
long the war, it was they who would be “justly 
chargeable with every evil which hath flowed and 
may flow from such procrastination.’ 

To Virginians, however, the Maryland position 
was only “ostensible,” in actuality a smoke screen 
to cover real designs; for a behind-scenes conspiracy 
of the land speculators was sensed. In proof of the 
validity of this suspicion, the General Assembly on 
December 17, 1778, openly offered to provide all 
soldiers of any nonlandowning state with territorial 
bounties for services rendered the Continental cause; 
and this generous offer the Maryland legislature 
brushed aside. 

Halted by the countermove, however, the private 
interests now turned to invade Congress itself, me- 
morializing that body for action and asserting that 
Virginia had no legal title to the Northwest, on the 
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The United States seal is on the Virginia 
State Library’s treasured copy of the Deed 
of Cession. 


ground that sovereignty over the back lands had 
been inherited by Congress itself as successor to the 
British crown. This legalistic hocus-pocus the Gen- 
eral Assembly angrily denounced in a remonstrance 
drafted by George Mason. 

But the worsening military situation gave Virgin- 
ians pause to reflect. Many—among them George 
Washington—believed it better to cede the western 
lands outright than to delay formation of a more 
effective union and so run graver risk of defeat at 
the hands of Britain. In September, 1780, there- 
fore, the commonwealth offered its possessions be- 


_ yond the Ohio to Congress, provided that claims 


thereto made by the land companies should not be 
recognized. The gift, in short, was to be held in 
trust for Continental veterans and actual settlers, not 
for grasping special interests. Thus maneuvered 
into a position where refusal to join the proposed 
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The clerk who penned this copy signed the 
names of the Virginia delegates in his own 
hand. 


union would lend high color to the charge that it 
was working hand in glove with the companies, the 
Maryland legislature ratified the Articles of Con- 
federation on February 2, 1781. 

And there, it would seem, the matter should have 
ended. Instead, it continued to agitate official cir- 
cles for three years to come. Though offered, the 
Northwest yet remained unaccepted while the spec- 
ulators busied themselves in bribing congressmen 
with shares of stock and in tying up the business in 
committees packed with their own hirelings. Con- 
tinual pressure was exerted on the Virginia delegates 
to persuade their home government to cede with no 
restrictions. But that pressure was as continually 
resisted. 

On April 18, 1781, for example, when a com- 
mittee resolution came to the floor of Congress, 
Arthur Lee of Virginia proposed and Theodorick 
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Bland of Virginia seconded a motion that all dele- 
gates voting should be required to pledge their 
honor that they were not personally interested in 
company claims. Moreover, it would be required 
that their pledges should be entered in the journal 
of the house. The silence which greeted this motion 
was eloquent, and it was pigeonholed. 

So irritated was Governor Benjamin Harrison of 
Virginia with the tactics of the speculators that he 
hinted he might send Congress a copy of his state’s 
offer of 1781 “‘and with it a Copy of another reso- 
lution repealing it, which may perhaps be a lesson 
in future not to refuse a good offer when Men are 
in the Humor for giving.” By then a more happy 
ending was in sight, however, and in June, 1783, a 
congressional committee free of company tools rec- 
ommended that the Virginia cession be accepted 
without any concession to the selfish interests of the 
land pirates. 

The recommendation was adopted in September, 
and on the first day of March, 1784, with the specu- 
lators completely routed, the four Virginia delegates 
in Congress—Thomas Jefferson, Samuel Hardy, 
Arthur Lee, and James Monroe—officially presented 
the Deed of Cession to Congress. For the first time 
in their then brief history the United States held a 
common possession and were bound by those ties 
which were to lead them inevitably-—-the adverb 
does not seem too strong—to that “more perfect 
Union” which so many desired. By an unprece- 
dented act of self-denial Virginia donated to the 
Union approximately a quarter of a million square 
miles of land. This generosity was matched by Vir- 
ginia’s public-spirited vision in insisting that the 
territory thus ceded should be formed ultimately 
into ‘“‘distinct Republican States, and admitted mem- 
bers of the Federal Union, having the same rights 
of Sovereignty, Freedom, and Independence, as the 
other States.” More immediately, Virginia de- 
manded, the vast Northwest ‘‘shall be considered 
as a common fund for the use and Benefit of such 
of the United States, as have become or shall become 
members of the Confederation or Federal alliance 
of the said States, Virginia inclusive, . . . and shall 
be faithfully and bona fide disposed of for that pur- 
pose, and for no other use or purpose whatsoever.” 
These stipulations became the very foundation of 
the expansion of our nation from thirteen to forty- 
eight states. One would search in vain for any dupli- 
cate of this coupling of munificence with concern 
for the public welfare. 
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The Dogwoo 


Official Flower of the Old Dominion 


by William H. Gaines, Jr. 


»* have long prized the dogwood tree 
for “the value of its wood, the properties of its bark, 
and the beauty of its flowers.” Even so, it took them 
almost a hundred years to take any notice at all of 
this plant which eventually became their floral em- 
blem. 

The first Englishmen who came to Jamestown 
were alert and observant men, but they seem to have 
overlooked this flowering tree entirely. Neither Cap- 
tain John Smith nor William Strachey mentioned 
it in their descriptions of the Tidewater wilderness, 


although the dogwood’s resemblance to the wild 
cornel which flourished in their homeland was close 
enough to have attracted their attention. These ex- 
plorers, however, were interested primarily in plants 
which would provide them and their fellows with 
food, clothing, or shelter and in those which might 
help their country in its struggle for self-sufficiency. 
From these viewpoints they may have considered the 
dogwood too short of stature and too bitter of berry 
to write home about. 

Later experience indicated that this tree was not 


This unique grove of dogwoods blossomed after this hill had been swept by a forest fire. Usually, however, 
Virginia’s state flower does not flourish in the open. 
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Both the white and the pink varieties of Cornus florida generally grow in the shelter of larger trees, which 
hover protectingly between them and the sun. 


born to blush unseen or to go unused. By the early 
eighteenth century many colonists had discovered 
some of its practical possibilities. They made ‘‘fur- 
niture” (by which they apparently meant simple 
household articles like meat skewers, ax handles, 
and malls) from the trunk and lower branches, and 
they warmed themselves over fires made from the 
smaller limbs. Sufferers from ‘‘intermitting fevers’’ 
dosed themselves with a medicine brewed from the 
bark, and others brushed their teeth with dogwood 
twigs. Indeed, the many uses for this tree suggest 
a paraphrase of the slogan of a twentieth century 
meat packer—the colonists seem to have utilized 
Practically every part of it except the rustle of its 
leaves, 

But it was “the beauty of its flowers” which made 
the dogwood a favorite. Early Virginians, like their 
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descendants, admired the white or pink petal-like 
leaves or bracts which give this bloom its distinctive 
appearance and the small green and yellow “true 
flowers” which grow in the center of each bloom. 
John Clayton, the clerk-botanist of Gloucester 
County, classified it under the Latin name of Cornus 
mas floribus and sent a sample to the Dutch scientist 
Gronovius. Mark Catesby, the English naturalist 
and artist, wrote a description of it and drew a pic- 
ture of it during a visit to Virginia. Both of these 
were published in his Natural History, which first 
appeared in 1731. 

Gentlemen in both Tidewater and Piedmont 
transplanted the wild trees into their gardens. Some, 
like Catesby, were fortunate enough to secure one 
which had the relatively rare pink or rose bracts; 
others had to content themselves with the more 
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Mark Catesby sketched the pink dogwood and a mockingbird more than two hundred years ago. 


The Docwoop TREE. 


HIS is a fimall tree, the trunk being feldom above eight 

or ten inches thick. The leaves refemble our common 
dogwood, but are fairer and larger, ftanding oppofite to each other 
on foot-ftalks of about an inch long, from among which branch 
forth many flowers in the following manner. In the beginning of 
March the bloffoms break forth; and though perfeétly formed and 
wide open, are not fo wide as a fix-pence;, increafing gradually to 
the breadth of a man’s hand, being not at their full bignefs till about 
fix weeks after they began to open. Each flower confifts of four 
greenith white leaves, every leaf having a deep indenture at the 
end. From the bottom of the flower rifes a tuft of yellow Stamina; 
every one of which pens a-top into four fmall leaves or petals: 
the wood is white, has a clofe grain, and very hard like: chat 
of box. The flowers are fucceeded by clufters of berries, having 
from two to fix in a clufter, clofely joyned, and fet on foot-ftalks an 
inch long. Thelfe berries are red, of an oval form, and of the fize 
of large haws, containing a hard ftone. As the flowers are a great 
ornament to the woods in fummer, fo are the berries in winter, 
they remaining full on the trees ufwally till the approach of {pring ; 
and being very bitter, are little coveted by Birds, except in time of 
dearth. {have obferved Mock-Birds, and other kinds of Thruthes 
feed on them. In Virginia 1 found one of thefe Dogwood Trees 
with flowers of a rofe-colour, which was luckily blown down, and 
many of its branches had taken root, which I tranfplanted into a 
a That with the white flower Mr. Fairchild has in his 


common white variety. That ardent horticulturist, 
Thomas Jefferson, had dogwoods growing at ‘‘Mon- 
ticello”’ as early as 1771 and later planted others 
at “Poplar Forest,” his summer home in Bedford 
County. Incidentally, Jefferson considered this spe- 
cies primarily an “Ornamental” tree, and he so clas- 
sified it in his Notes on the State of Virginia. 
Many Virginians, however, did not agree with 
this implication that Cornus florida—to give the 
American flowering dogwood its definitive botani- 
cal name—was beautiful but useless. They continued 
to make small tools and other implements from its 
wood and to treat their fevers with the bitter brew 
distilled from its bark. When Federal blockaders 
cut off the flow of South American quinine during 
the Civil War, Virginia doctors were forced to pre- 
scribe for malaria and similar ills this readily avail- 


Catesby’s description was precise and thorough. 
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able substitute. Indeed, some Confederate physi- 
cians even claimed that the bark had antiseptic 
powers. Once the war was over, however, most of 
them ceased to rely on this ersatz form of quinine. 

It was during another great war that the dogwood 
bloom became Virginia’s official flower. By 1918 
thirty-eight other states had already chosen their 
floral symbols, twenty-six of them by legislative 
action, twelve others by straw votes and other types 
of referenda. Yet the Old Dominion still had not 
acted when its General Assembly met in Richmond 
for its 1918 session. 

Then two legislators, each acting independently 
of the other, attempted to remedy this situation. 
Delegate Frank J. Wright of Rockingham County 
proposed that the Virginia creeper be chosen, while 
Senator E. C. Mathews of Norfolk City recom- 
mended the ‘flower commonly known as the Ameri- 
can dogwood.” Both felt that the selection of a floral 
emblem would ‘“‘foster a feeling of pride in our 
state and stimulate an interest in the history and 
traditions of the Commonwealth.’ The legislators 
decided to overlook the plant having the word Vir- 
ginia in its common name and to bestow their bless- 
ing upon Cornus florida, despite the fact that this 
botanical name seems to refer to another state. 

Senator Mathews, who proposed the successful 
resolution, did not specify whether the relatively 
rare pink dogwood or the familiar white variety was 
to be honored, nor did he indicate why the dogwood 
should be chosen in preference to such other flowers 
as the Virginia creeper and the apple blossom. Un- 
doubtedly the prevalence of Cornus florida through- 
out the commonwealth and its unquestioned beauty 
entitled it to consideration, but the selection had no 
symbolical significance. The fact that thirty-eight 
other states had already made their choices must 
have eliminated many possibilities. 

This resolution passed both houses of the General 
Assembly without difficulty or debate, and it was 
signed on March 6, 1918, by Governor Westmore- 
land Davis. This action aroused little comment and 
no fanfare at the time, perhaps because of the over- 
powering competition of a great war. Besides, the 
same session of the Assembly which adopted this 
resolution was also busy ratifying the Eighteenth 
Amendment. This prohibition measure was highly 
controversial, while the adoption of a state flower 
was not. 

Since 1918, however, Virginians have become 
more and more aware of their floral emblem. The 
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rarity of the pink dogwood, which many people 
assume to be exclusively a cultivated garden plant, 
has tended to eliminate it as a popular symbol. By 
common consent, therefore, the state flower is gen- 
erally thought of as being white. It is so depicted, 
almost without exception. 

Although the dogwood’s hard wood continues to 
be used for industrial purposes, principally as bob- 
bins and shuttles in textile mills, it is much more 
generally known for the flowers which “‘robe the 
tree in white . . . and render it one of the fairest 
ornaments of the American forest.’’ Garden clubs 
and similar organizations have done much to popu- 
larize the dogwood and-to press for measures to 
protect it from wanton destruction. Yet Virginia, 
which was the only state to adopt this beautiful 
and useful tree as its floral emblem until North 
Carolina followed her neighbor's example in 1941, 
is one of the few states which do not specifically 
furnish it with legal protection. + 7 4 
A noted painter of flowers, Pierre-Joseph 
Redoute, depicted the white dogwood. 
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Matrimony in Isolation 
or, Who Will Marry Us? 


by William M. E. Rachal 


L. this age of good roads and fine minutes a citizen of the most remote 
automobiles no Virginia community hamlet can reach his county seat. 
is really secluded. In a matter of Young lovers, eager to escape paren- 
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This bill of 1814, preserved in the Virginia State Library, em- 

powered the Giles County Court to bestow upon one or more 

residents of the Loop “full power and authority to celebrate the 
rites of matrimony.” 
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tal restraint, can race to a Gretna 
Green beyond the bounds of the com- 
monwealth and return as man and 
wife before their absence is dis- 
covered. 


It was not always so. A hundred 
and sixty years ago the western coun- 
ties of Virginia were much larger 
in most instances than they are to- 
day. Mountain roads were often im- 
passable, and many communities were 
truly isolated. There, even with the 
assistance of parents and friends, 
sweethearts often found it extremely 
difficult to get married. The bride 
and groom might be willing, but a 
preacher was hard to find. In order 
to have the ceremony performed 
legally, the people of some of the 
western counties complained, a couple 
might have to undergo considerable 
personal danger. They were obliged 
to travel, according to a Virginia 
statute of 1794, “over mountains dif- 
ficult to pass, and often infested with 
hostile Indians.” 

The trouble lay in the fact that in 
Virginia there were not enough 
ministers to go around. After July 1, 
1785, clergymen of every denomina- 
tion who had regular charges were 
empowered to perform marriages, 
but itinerant preachers were expressly 
forbidden to do so. In a number of 
large counties “on the Western 
Waters” lawful marriages were im- 
possible, for no minister lived among 
the people. Anxious to resolve this 
evil dilemma, justices of the peace 
sometimes yielded to entreaties of 
their neighbors and officiated at wed- 
dings, although they had no legal 
right to do so. These marriages were 
ultimately legalized, but in the mean- 
time a more logical solution was 
found for the problem. 

In 1794 the General Assembly au- 
thorized the courts of Lee and Ran- 
dolph counties to appoint two laymen 
each to perform marriages within 
their respective boundaries. By 1800 
this privilege had been extended to 
Ohio, Brooke, and Russell counties. 
Other western counties—most of 
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them, like three of these five, in what 
is now West Virginia—gained this 
concession from time to time through 
the next two decades. 

In December, 1813, the petition of 
“a number of the Inhabitants of the 
County of Giles living in that part of 
the County called the Loop” was pre- 
sented to the legislature. This area 
was presumably in what is now Fay- 
ette County, West Virginia, around or 
neat Dunloup Creek (then called 
Upper Loop Creek), which empties 
into the New River where it makes 
a sharp bend at modern Thurmond. 
The people of the Loop complained 
in their petition of the “very serious 
inconvenience” then so common in 
the western part of Virginia. For 
several years, they asserted, no li- 
censed minister of the Gospel had 
lived among them, so they were with- 
out anyone to “‘celebrate the rights” 
—that is, the rites—of matrimony. 
They lived sixty to eighty miles from 
their courthouse in Pearisburg, they 
pointed out, and they asked that the 
county court should be empowered to 
appoint someone living in the Loop 
to perform marriages until a minister 
might settle among them. As usual, 
this reasonable request was granted; 
an act authorizing the court of Giles 
County to appoint a resident of the 
Loop to marry couples in that moun- 
tain fastness was passed on the fifth 
day of January, 1814. 

The laws of Virginia were revised 
in 1819, and the numerous acts which 
permitted particular county courts to 
appoint laymen to perform the mar- 
flage ceremony were replaced by a 
single statute of general application. 
This law served until various religious 
denominations were able to supply 
ministers to the more isolated com- 
munities in the western counties. 

The people of the Loop probably 
felt a great deal less isolated as early 
as 1831. In that year Fayette County 
was created. Thereafter anyone who 
lived along the banks of the Upper 
Loop Creek had to travel only a few 
miles to reach his courthouse. 4 4 4 
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In 1813 many residents of Giles County’s Loop asserted in this 

petition, reproduced from Virginia’s state archives, that it was 

“a very serious inconvenience” to have no minister in their 
oy licensed to perform weddings. 
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The Strelok, a steam corvette of the Imperial 


Russian Navy, arrived in Hampton Roads one Virginia Waters 


afternoon an hour ahead of her British pursuer. 


The suspicious Muscovites kept their electric searchlight 
trained on the Garnet at night, while they awaited the word 
that war had begun. 


Waiting tor War 


In 


R occas soldiers crossed a fron- 
tier in the spring of 1885 and thereby 
brought the nervous Orient close to 
war. Halfway around the world Vir- 
ginians read with aloof interest that 
the troops of Czar Alexander III had 
invaded Afghanistan and that Great 
Britain, long uneasy about the secu- 
rity of that mountainous country on 
India’s frontier, had protested vigor- 
ously. 

On the afternoon of April 20, 
1885, however, two warships steamed 
into Norfolk harbor and proved by 
their presence that the smoke of an 
Afghan war might well sting Vir- 
ginian eyes. The first vessel to arrive 
was the Russian corvette Strelok, ‘‘as 
pretty as a yacht” but carrying ten 
businesslike guns. An hour later the 
British cruiser Garnet appeared and 
anchored within a quarter mile of 
the Muscovite ship. 

Captain Nicholas Skrydloff of the 
Strelok and Captain Henry Hand of 
the Garnet both assured inquiring 
reporters and other curious persons 
that coincidence, not design. had 
brought them into the same port at 
the same time. It was soon learned, 
however, that the British cruiser had 
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The Russian Ship in Norfolk 
Harbor Was Primed for a 
Naval Duel with Her 
British Rival 


by William H. Gaines, Jr. 


come upon the Strelok several days 
before at Havana and had followed 
her thence to Norfolk. 

Both visitors remained in Hamp- 
ton Roads for eight days. The Rus- 
sian vessel took aboard various sup- 
plies, including one hundred cases of 
macaroni, which led one observer to 
remark that ‘‘an Italian ship would 
scarcely have taken more.” 

Meanwhile the captains of both 
ships declared that they did not really 
expect war. As if to prove this, the 
officers of the Garnet entertained their 
Opposite numbers from the Strelok 
and were then entertained in their 
turn aboard the Russian vessel, all 
“amid the greatest cordiality.” This 
friendly feeling apparently did not 
extend to the seamen of the two ships, 
for both Skrydloff and Hand forbade 
their crews to go ashore. 

Each vessel maintained a close 
watch on the other. Signalmen on 
the Strelok kept an electric search- 
light trained on the Garnet at night. 
Yet the word which would have sent 
the two ships into battle did not 
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The British cruiser Garnet was heavier than 
the Strelok and carried more men and guns, 
but the Russian ship was the faster of the two. 


Hospitable Russian officers showed visitors from Norfolk 
their ship and allowed them to witness a Sunday morning 
inspection of the crew. 
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Cartoonist Thomas Nast caricatured the reactions of the British 

Sea Lion and the Russian Sea Bear to the attention of newspaper 

reporters who flocked to Norfolk’s waterfront in search of head- 
lines. 


come, for the statesmen in London 
and St. Petersburg were wrangling 
their way toward peace by stalemate. 
On April 27 the Garnet left her an- 
chorage and steamed across the 
Roads to Old Point Comfort. Cap- 
tain Hand made the move, it was 
said, to get away from the reporters, 
but his men must have found the 
probing beam of the Strelok’s search- 
light equally annoying. The Russian 
corvette did not follow. 

Despite the strained international 
situation, neither ship made any 
serious attempt to bar visitors. On 
Sunday, April 26, guests from Nor- 
folk went aboard the Strelok and 
watched while brilliantly uniformed 
officers, resplendent in gold epaulets, 
lace, and buttons, inspected the crew. 
Some visitors, it was reported, 
“evinced a good deal of sympathy for 
Russia.” 

That sentiment was not shared, 
however, by everyone in the Old 
Dominion. Editors like Richard 
Beirne of the Richmond State criti- 
cized Russian foreign policy with 
vigor and candor. Joseph Stalin was 
only six years old when Beirne lashed 
out at the “‘steady aggression,” the 
“stealthily moving up closer and 
closer until they occupy the coveted 
territory,’’ which even then character- 
ized Muscovite imperialism. 
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The nearest agent of that imperial- 
ism, Nicholas Skrydloff, had mean- 
while decided that he had tarried in 
Virginia waters long enough. On the 
evening of April 28 he sent for a 
local pilot and told him that the 
Strelok would leave the following 
morning. In order that no word of 
his departure might reach the Garnet, 
the subtle Slav persuaded the pilot 
to sleep on board. 

The latter had barely settled him- 
self in the quarters assigned to him 
when he realized that the ship was 


moving. Running up on deck, he 
found Skrydloff and the crew at their 
sailing stations. Every light on the 
Strelok was out. 

The captain dismissed the pilot's 
objections with a shrug of Russian 
shoulders. ‘All right,” he chuckled, 
“it is so funny.” Then he laughed 
“until his sides shook.” It is doubtful 
if the other saw the point of this 
Slavic joke, but he guided the ship 
through the harbor and out to sea 
without further comment. Long be- 
fore dawn the corvette had reached 
the open ocean. 

The Garnet did not discover until 
the following morning that her rival 
had given her the slip. About mid- 
night on April 30 the British cruiser 
also departed. Four days later Vir- 
ginia newspaper readers learned that 
both vessels had reached New York. 

The predicted naval duel between 
them never took place. Russia and 
Britain reached an uneasy but work- 
able agreement on the Afghan ques- 
tion, and Virginians promptly forgot 
the visit of the Strelok. Our own 
generation, which reacts so nervous- 
ly to every rumble from the Russian 
bear, may well envy our ancestors’ 
complacency, even though we find it 
hard to realize that such complacency 
was once possible. + 7 4 


The prospect of a naval duel between the visiting warships in- 
spired much excitement throughout Hampton Roads, but both 
vessels sailed away again without exchanging a single hostile shot. 
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Nemesis at Gwynn Island 


Master of Less than He Surveyed, Lord Dunmore 
Established the Last Royal “Capital” of Virginia 
on Gwynn’s Island and There “Had All His 
Valuable China Smashed about His Ears”’ 


by Robert L. Scribner 


Possessor of a well-stocked 


I, was the destiny of John Murray, 
fourth Earl of Dunmore, to be the 
last royal governor of the Old Do- 
minion. That destiny his lordship 
could not, of course, have foreseen. 


It would have seemed at best an un- 
likely destiny in 1772, when he set- 
tled down in Williamsburg to address 
himself to the tasks of colonial ad- 


library, Dunmore marked 
his prized books with a 
bookplate on which his 
coat of arms was imprinted. 
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Keenly interested in Lord Dunmore’s hostile movements off Virginia’s shores during 1775-1776, 
Thomas Jefferson filled his letters with news of them and sketched the disposition of the rival forces 


on and about Gwynn’s Island early in July of the latter year. In Congress at the time, Jefferson prob- 
ably drew this map a few weeks after he had completed drafting the Declaration of Independence. 
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by that date had endured in Virginia 
for 148 years. And why not, pray, 
for as many years more? 

A cultured, affable man, the new 
governor charmed many: he was a 
lover of good books and a devotee of 
gracious living. Then the arrival of 
his countess and their six children 
(the three sons matriculated at the 
College of William and Mary) 
caused a flutter in the capital and 
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inaugurated a reign of social gaiety— 
at least in that decorous, corseted, 
low-bowing, curtsying sense in which, 
in the eighteenth century, gaiety was 
interpreted. For a time it seemed that, 
in all of their relationships, Dun- 
more and the colonists would main- 
tain with utmost cordiality the polite 
amenities dictated by mutual respect. 

Yet within four years Lord Dun- 
more was to become the man most 


Doughty Andrew Lewis, 
destroyer of Dunmore’s last 
hope of reconquering Vir- 
ginia, stands even today 
near his old friend, George 
Washington, in Richmond’s 
Capitol Square. 


Driven back to his native 
heath, the disillusioned 
Scot, John Murray, fourth 
Earl of Dunmore, had his 
portrait painted by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. The copy 
reproduced on page 43 was 
made by Charles X. Harris 
in 1929 and is preserved by 
the Virginia Historical 
Society. 


vehemently detested by Virginians. 
Their hatred for him reached such 
passionate heights, indeed, that few 
among them could, or ever later tried 
to, persuade themselves that once they 
had thought well of him. It is true 
that in the four-year period from 
1772 to 1776, disturbed as it was 
with hurrying events, it would have 
required nothing less than genius for 
any royal governor to retain a grasp 
on colonial affections. Yet, so much 
admitted, it may be added that Lord 
Dunmore had little resembling gen- 
ius, unless that label be applied to 
high aptitude for unrelieved bun- 
gling. Perhaps this may be ascribed in 
part to the blood of the royal house 
of Stuart which, through his mother’s 
line, flowed in his lordship’s veins. 
Most certainly the Stuart capacity for 
tactlessness, wrongheadedness, and 
stubbornness was not absent from his 
make-up. One Stuart, as the whole 
world knows, had lost his head quite 
literally. Few Stuarts did not lose 
their heads at least figuratively. Dun- 
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more came close to doing both. 

His lordship’s skill in cultivating 
powerful personal enmities was re- 
markable. One of his earliest and 
most implacable foes was Andrew 
Lewis of Botetourt County. Other 
names might be hit upon at random. 
One need only compile a list of out- 
standing Virginians in Dunmore's 
day. The odds would be that nine of 
any ten of them were his sworn an- 
tagonists. But Andrew Lewis is a 
name especially to be remembered, 
for he possibly more than any other 
man bestowed on the governor the 
honor of his most towering hatred; 
and he more than any other played 
nemesis to Dunmore’s aspirations. 

Lewis, like his rival, had been born 
abroad, in Ireland. In adulthood a 
six-footer of uncommon agility and 
massive strength, he was stern, re- 
served, and distant, possessing those 
characteristics most typical of famed 
Indian fighters and frontier diplo- 
mats. He was a companion-in-arms of 
that other aloof Virginian, George 
Washington. Twice Lewis was 


wounded while fighting at his side in 
the French and Indian War. It is al- 
leged that when Washington was 
commissioned commander of the 
Continental army in 1775, he thought 
Lewis rather more worthy of the 
honor than himself. 

The Dunmore-Lewis feud arose 
from occurrences in 1774, when his 
lordship apparently decided that, in 
the interest of restoring order to the 
forested frontier, he would do a bit 
of Indian fighting himself. He ap- 
pointed Lewis commander of one 
“army’’ (in those days a thousand 
men might bear the dignity of that 
designation) and directed him to de- 
scend the valley of the Kanawha to 
Point Pleasant, where the stream 
coalesces with the Ohio. There Lewis 
was to wait until joined by Dunmore, 
who would lead a second host via old 
Fort Pitt and so down the Ohio to 
form a junction for operations against 
the troublesome Shawnees. 

This, then, was the governor’s 
strategy as announced; but in execu- 
tion it was never fulfilled. Rather, 


In these waters, northwest of Gwynn’s Island, now frequented 
by harmless craft, formidable warships of the British fleet once 
rode. 


once arrived at his destination on 
September 30, Lewis found himself 
forced to wait. Then he received Dun- 
more’s orders to move northward; 
but when he attempted to do so on 
October 10, he was assailed by red- 
skin hordes under the redoubtable 
Shawnee chief, Cornstalk. 

There ensued the Battle of Point 
Pleasant, which historians have des- 
ignated the fiercest waged by whites 
and savages in all their encounters in 
North America. In the end Corn- 
stalk was driven from the field. But 
Lewis’s brother Charles was among 
the slain; and Andrew concluded 
bitterly that the governor had be- 
trayed him deliberately into an at- 
tempted entrapment for his own sinis- 
ter ends. Others contended that the 
whole purpose of ‘‘Dunmore’s War” 
was to divert the attention of Vir- 
ginians from more vital issues re- 
specting their relations with the 
British crown. Whatever his lord- 
ship’s motives, suspicion seemed to 
be given a rock-bottom foundation 
when he hastened to make peace with 
the shattered tribes, this at a time 
when a follow-up blow might have 
crushed them forever. 

During those hectic months of 
1775 when King George’s American 
colonial house came tumbling down, 
the majority of royal governors pro- 
tested as best they were able against 
the course of whirling events, then 
packed their baggage (or such of it 
as they could) and departed for 
home. Royal civil authority having 
collapsed, affairs passed over to the 
generals. But Lord Dunmore fol- 
lowed a different path: he would, 
with typical Stuart doggedness, af- 
firm his civil authority to the very 
end; and in its affirmation he would 
himself play the soldier. He would 
remain in Virginia, in short, until he 
was kicked out—which, as a matter 
of fact, in due time he was. 

However praiseworthy from the 
then current British constitutional 
viewpoint his lordship’s objectives 
may have been, the means by which 
he aspired to attain them were some- 
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thing more debatable. On November 
7, 1775, for example, he issued a 
proclamation promising freedom to 
all Negro slaves who would desert 
rebel masters and place themselves 
under his command. And his an- 
nounced intention was to set the 
liberated bondsmen about the grim 
business of cutting the throats of 
their former masters and the latters’ 
families. 

Possibly these tactics would be dis- 
missed with a shrug by even educated 
men of the twentieth century, grown 
accustomed to the brutalities of total 
war or to ‘‘police action” which, not 
being admitted war, must therefore 
be peace, albeit such as passeth all 
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This western shore of historic Gwynn’s Island, scene of Dunmore’s crippling defeat, may have been 
littered in July, 1776, in this very area by his cannonaded supplies and his abandoned dead. 


understanding. It was not so, how- 
ever, with educated men of the eight- 
eenth century who, steeped in the 
writings of the philosophers of the 
Enlightenment, held that gentlemen 
would in war, as in peace, adhere to 
a code of restraining decency. The 
thought that Dunmore would actually 
encourage slave insurrections, then, 
struck Americans with horror. His 
appeal to the bondsmen was, the 
Continental Congress angrily as- 
serted, one “tearing up the founda- 
tions” of organized society. If the 
British ministry had searched the 
earth for that person best qualified 
to disgrace their cause, thundered 
Richard Henry Lee, “they could not 


have found a more complete Agent 
than Lord Dunmore.” And to Gen- 
eral Washington himself his lordship 
was ‘‘that arch-traitor to the rights of 
humanity.” 

Fortunately, his lordship’s disposi- 
tion for mischief was greater than his 
means to effect it. Even potential 
Loyalists, moreover, were alienated 
by his policy of waging war with no 
holds barred and so drifted into the 
rebel fold. Nor did those slaves who 
either beat their way into his lines or 
were impressed by him against their 
own will prove the best materials 
from which to mold a fighting force. 
The perverse former governor con- 
sequently found himself pinned down 
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to Norfolk and its immediate hinter- 
land. 

Even there he was weak, supported 
though he was by a small squadron 
of the royal navy and by the senti- 
ment of a community which, its in- 
terests meshing with the gears of 
imperial commerce, was more Loyalist 
than any other Virginia settlement. 
The situation was extremely irritating, 
and Dunmore resolved to strengthen 
his position not by awaiting a blow 
but by striking one first. On Decem- 
ber 9, 1775, he attacked rebel militia- 
men (among whom was young John 
Marshall) under the command of 
Colonel William Woolford. The bat- 
tle took place at Great Bridge, some 
twenty miles above Norfolk, and for 
his pains Dunmore received an humil- 
iating beating. 

His lordship promptly retired to 
the shelter of a craft bearing the 
name of his earldom, there to lick 
the wounds suffered by his pride and 
to plot his next move. The outcome 
of his brooding he disclosed on New 
Year's Day, 1776, when he bombard- 
ed that part of Norfolk lying nearest 
che water front and sent ashore a 
party of marines to fire what his can- 
non had not destroyed. His excuse 
was that the inhabitants there had 
not collaborated sufficiently in sup- 
plying his needs. 


A modern bridge across Milford Haven links 
Gwynn’s with the mainland of Mathews 


County. 


Then the Virginia militiamen fol- 
lowed his example by burning the 
inland remainder of the settlement. 
Their excuse was that the inhabitants 
there had collaborated with Dunmore 
only too thoroughly. Thus went up 
in smoke the wealthiest town of Vir- 
ginia—and with it facilities which 
the royal navy might later have em- 
ployed to its advantage. The defend- 
ers of Virginia had profited greatly 
by his lordship’s betrayal of his Nor- 
folk friends. It was another in his un- 
tarnished series of glittering blunders. 

There followed some months of 
hit-and-run coastal raiding. Dun- 
more’s craft prowled the Tidewater 
streams, the Potomac as far upstream 
as Occoquan Creek. He schemed, it 
was widely believed, to desolate 
“Gunston Hall” and “Mount Ver- 
non” and to capture Lady Washing- 
ton. Inclement weather and the ever- 
present militia dissuaded him. But, 
glancing down from Boston, where 
he was conducting a siege, General 
Washington had certain comments to 
pass along concerning ‘that man” 
and topped them by remarking that 
“nothing less than depriving him of 
life or liberty will secure peace to 
Virginia.” 

On the first day of June, 1776, 
“that man” cast anchor off Gwynn’s 
Island, resolved to make it royal 


headquarters and from its sandy 
beaches to launch such further nui- 
sances as opportunity would permit. 
The island, consisting of a little more 
than 2,000 acres, bore the surname 
of Hugh Gwynn, one of Gloucester 
County’s first representatives in the 
Burgesses. It lies in the lower Chesa- 
peake across Milford Haven from the 
mainland portion of Mathews Coun- 
ty, which was carved in 1790 from 
Gloucester County. The northwest 
extremity of the island thrusts out 
in a marrow peninsula, much like a 
finger inviting the attention of ob- 
servers to its weakest military point, 
for there lies the narrowest part of 
the separating channel, something 
like sixty yards in width and domi- 
nated by Cricket Hill rising on the 
mainland shore. On this peninsula 
his lordship threw up breastworks 
and boasted that should they gather 
to molest him, he would drive the 
“crickets’” away. Time, never deign- 
ing to honor his prophecies, was to 
prove in this instance too that his 
capacity for error was phenomenal. 

With Dunmore digging in and 
reputedly in command of some 500 
men, it appeared that his nuisance 
value to His Majesty might continue 
undiminished. Yet Richard Henry 
Lee was now disposed to calmness, 
having heard that while living ‘‘Cater- 


Westward toward the mainland lies the nar- 
row channel in which the British fleet was 


anchored. 
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pillar like’’ on his island, the earl 
was devouring “everything in that 
place.” What Lee heard was hearten- 
ing. What he did not hear would 
have been even more so: his lord- 
ship’s vessels, long at sea, were foul 
and germ-stocked, their crews were 
disease-ridden, and the loyalty of 
many of his followers was not exces- 
sive. 

Deaths on the island were daily 
and many, and soon Dunmore was 
confessing to the war department in 
London that his scheme to set the 
state aflame with slave uprisings and 
assassinations had been sadly crippled 
by this “horrid disorder.” Beyond 
that, he was denied promised man- 
power to replenish his thinning ranks 
when James Barron of the Virginia 
navy overhauled a British troop 
transport and captured 217 “very 
likely fellows” from two Highland 
regiments. 

Even less to Dunmore’s amusement 
was the swarming of the ‘‘crickets’’ 
on the hill overlooking his fortifica- 
tions early in July—an historic 
month, if one will pause to muse on 
it, for already the Continental Con- 
gtess was preparing to publish an 
important Declaration. Then, on the 
eighth, there arrived at Cricket’s Hill 
a Continental brigadier general, sent 
to assume charge of the gathering 
militia. Historic irony dictated who he 
should be: it was, of course, Andrew 
Lewis. 

The earl’s old enemy worked dili- 
gently and rapidly in erecting on his 
overshadowing hilltop two batteries, 
composed of seven cannon all told. 
The next morning at eight o'clock, 
with a satisfaction the full measure 
of which could have been known 
only to himself, the general stepped 
forward to fire the first shot. He 
sighted on the earl’s namesake flag- 
ship, the Dunmore, lying offshore 
at a distance of some 500 yards, and 
applied the match. His cannon roared 
and bucked, hurling an eighteen- 
pound metal ball in a lethal arc 
across the channel. The sighting was 
true, and the projectile smashed 
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through the cabin of its target. A 
second ball killed three sailors, blast- 
ing one of them in two. Then a nine- 
pounder tore through the cabin, rip- 
ping out a large timber, showering it 
over the deck in kindling wood, and 
wounding Dunmore himself in the 
leg. That object of detestation, ex- 
ulted the Virginia Gazette in report- 
ing to its readers, “had all his valu- 
able china smashed about his ears. 
It is said his lordship was exceeding- 
ly alarmed, and roared out, ‘Good 
God, that ever I should come to 
this!’ 

The American batteries maintained 
a savage, drumming fire for an hour 
and a half. With their decks and the 
waters around them lashed by a hail 
of iron, the British squadron slipped 
its cables and put hastily to sea, leav- 
ing behind much equipment previ- 
ously unloaded on shore. Lewis 
silenced his artillery at nine-thirty to 
enjoy lunch ere resuming this one- 
sided debate. He opened up again 
at noon, churning the remaining 
enemy installations to rubbish; and 
very soon it was evident that the fight 
was over. “Ld. Dunmore,” chortled 
a friend to Thomas Jefferson, “‘has 
had a most compleat Drubbing.”’ 

But only at this juncture does it 
seem to have occurred to Lewis that 
Gwynn’s Island was his for the 
landing, except for the fact that he 
had nothing from which to land. 
Consequently he set about gathering 
up boats, canoes, and almost anything 
that would float in order to conduct 
an amphibious operation. And he 
could, in the meantime, congratulate 
himself for having sustained no more 
than a single casualty — Captain 
Dohickey Arundell, who, despite the 
cautions of everyone who viewed it, 
insisted on discharging a wooden 
mortar. It was his own invention, his 
first contribution to military science; 
and, as it turned out, it was his last. 

Dunmore sent boats to the island 
during the night to bring off those of 
his command who were still alive and 
both willing and able to leave. On 
the next morning 200 Virginia mili 


Near the bridge one can 

look eastward across Mil- 

ford Haven to Gwynn’s 
southern shore. 


tiamen waded ashore from their 
hastily improvised landing craft, and 
to their gaze was disclosed a scene 
of sickening horror. Bodies of the 
dead and of the groaning dying lit- 
tered the island. Many were victims 
of smallpox and other diseases less 
well known. Some of the dead had 
been burned alive in their brush huts 
and lay in charred contortions. Others 
had been buried in graves so shallow 
that the recent disturbances had left 
them uncovered. It was an ending to 
his lordship’s Virginia career grue- 
some enough to satisfy the stanchest 
believer in divine retribution. 

It is true that the former governor 
tried even then to carry on what had 
evolved into little else than a piratical 
adventure. He made a few thrusts up 
the Potomac, plundered along its 
banks, and twice attempted to estab- 
lished a foothold off Maryland. But 
the events of early July, 1776, at 
Gwynn’s Island had so crippled his 
power that the Marylanders handled 
him without too much inconvenience 
to themselves. And so John Murray, 
fourth Earl of Dunmore, found him- 
self positively compelled to make a 
correct decision at long last. He went 
home. 7 7 7 
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